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In the field of painting the full tide of Romanticism did not set in until the period of Jacksonian individualism. Shortly after 1823, however, Thomas Cole began to paint romantic landscapes of the Hudson valley and the Catskills. At about the same time Asher B. Durand, the engraver of "Musidora" (a nude figure in rustic surroundings which owed its inspiration to Thomson's "Seasons'*) virtually launched the Hudson River school of landscape painting. Rapturous in its celebration of romantic scenery, this school was to enjoy splendid triumphs.
Closely allied to the reverential regard for nature was the vogue for the "falsely feminine" sentiment and moral didacticism that stamped so much of the drearily genteel writing of the Romantic school. Joseph Story spoke for many of his class when at the Harvard Phi Beta Kappa exercises in 1826 he bestowed high praise on American literature for the distinctive quality flowing from its moral earnestness.
Sometimes dimly, sometimes quite consciously, the conservatives sensed danger in the implications of a Romanticism which after all did sacrifice discipline and all the checks of a more or less objective conventionalism to subjective fancies and judgments. Such an alluringly romantic poem as Byron's "Childe Harold's Pilgrimage," for instance, offended the respectable by what appeared to be its licentiousness; his new work was received with doubt and hesitation. Social no less than spiritual well-being was likely to suffer if abandonment to natural impulses became the order of the day. Writing in the North American Review for 1823, Samuel Gflman, the Unitarian minister at Charleston, gave some praise to the poetry of James Gates Percival but went on to point out the dangers inherent in a break with tradition and a reliance on mere personal experience. Not until the period of Jacksonian democracy and the rampant individualism of the social reformers did the full implications of the radicalism inherent in Romanticism become apparent.
The Growing Interest in Non-British Culture
The cosmopolitan and eclectic nature of patrician thought was reflected in a growing interest in the culture of non-British lands, especially Germany. For a long time, as a matter of fact, learned men had had some acquaintance with German thought, so that the enthusiasm for